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of the independence and originality of the Aryan mind, that may well 
excite our astonishment, and give us a higher appreciation of the 
part which our race have played in the history of the world. 

We propose to give in a future number, a sketch, necessarily very 
slight and incomplete, of M. Pictet's second volume, which is devoted 
to the examination of the Civilization of the Aryan race in their early 
home, the circumstances of their pastoral and agricultural life, their 
arts of war and peace, their social condition, laws, science, and 
religion. 



ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRIES AND OBSERVATIONS. 
By B. KNOX, M.D. 



Inquiry into the Influence of Climate and of Hybridity over Man. 

The natural antagonism of race to race ; the antagonism of man to 
nature's works; the laws negating hybridism in man; the tracing 
certain races of men to continents or centres of creation now sub- 
merged ; and the influence of climate in destroying aggressive races 
— these were amongst the earliest of my ethnological inquiries, under- 
taken at a time when the superficial work of Prichard had entire 
possession of the field of ethnology. 

The theories which all but universally prevailed before the publica- 
tion of my lectures on the Races of Man, were, that all men being of 
one species, the varieties they present are more apparent than real ; 
that it is education, government, climate, and civilization which give 
rise to these varieties, men being everywhere the same an, fond: in a 
word, the hypothesis of Hippocrates continued to prevail until the 
date I refer to ; and, moreover, in respect of the acclimatization of 
man in various regions of the world, it was boldly asserted that with 
time and care all varieties of men might be dislocated from the land of 
their origin and transferred to other regions and other climates, to 
which they would become habituated, viable, progressive, and as it 
were aboriginal. Now, although such theories found no support in 
history, they maintain their ground to this day; and for this simple 
reason, independent of others, they tallied well with certain theolo- 
gical hypotheses, in the support of which interests unexampled in the 
history of man for magnitude and importance had been long em- 
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barked. To the theories just mentioned there was added another, 
namely, that the various species of animals which adorn the earth 
were in reality hybrids, produced by the admixture of a few primitive 
species with each other. This doctrine, supported by the illustrious 
Broca, the first of living ethnologists, I shall afterwards consider. 
Let us, in the meantime, attend to the question of acclimatization, 
and its influence over man. The theories offered by me some twenty 
years ago, as substitutes for the then received ideas on this subject, 
were that, when races of men abandon the lands on which they had 
grown up — their so-called aboriginal land — emigrating to another 
continent or zone of the earth, they either wandered into desert 
regions, uninhabited by beast or man, or into others occupied by a 
section of the human race. In either case it seemed to me certain 
that the emigrating and obtrusive race became extinct in time. For, 
either they were speedily absorbed by the stronger or more numerous 
race in possession (as the Goths, Germans, or Gauls in Italy*), or, 
unless continually fed by fresh waves from their original soil, they 
gradually altered, deteriorated, and withered away, and so becoming 
non-viable and non-productive, perished. It is needless to say what 
opposition a theory of this kind met with in North America. 

All physiological and zoological theories must, to be trustworthy, 
be based on observations made on the species in question, and not on 
analogical arguments drawn from other species. This is my answer to 
most of the strictures made on my work on the Races of Men by a 
distinguished zoologist, M. Quatrefages. Whether the great and 
glorious French nation, the most illustrious for literature, science, and 
art since the Roman period, the most energetic, the most highly 
civilized, be a hybrid race, as my esteemed friend M. Broca main- 
tains, or not, I shall hereafter consider. But, in the meantime, one 
experiment at least, on the largest scale imaginable, has been made 
in comparatively modern times, having a direct reference to these all- 
important questions, which the theologian, the statesman, and the 
dynasties of the earth would fain have men believe to be theoretical 
and of no importance. In vain ! Let any unbiassed mind turn over 
the page of history for the last twenty years, and calmly look at the 

* The history of the Goths is remarkable. When they first encountered the 
Roman arms, they occupied both banks of the Lower Danube, stretchiog towards 
the Euxine and the Dniester. They emigrated into the Roman empire in vast 
numbers, bringing with them their wives and children. For a time they were 
masters of Italy; under the name of Austriaus, they still hold Venice. Now, 
how is it they could not maintain their ground in any of the fine colonies they 
occupied for so long a time? 
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attitudes of the nations, and he will, I think, be forced to admit that, 
under the mass of political verbiage, of persiflage, of so-called national 
interests and dynastic pretensions, there lies the question of race, 
which, sooner or later, will upturn the world. What is the grand 
question which now agitates America ? Is it not a question of race ? 
What has brought Austria to the verge of destruction? Is it not 
this question of race ? What agitates Russia and Germany, England 
and India but this question of race, — the antagonism of race to race, 
— the mysterious unextinguishable dislike of race to race ? Hum- 
boldt, the most illustrious of modern philosophers, as he has been 
called, although he was no philosopher in the strict sense of the word, 
but a man devoted to facts, experiments, and direct intuitive observ- 
ation, published,* in 1808, his political essay of the kingdom of New 
Spain, which in fact means Mexico. He had examined into the con- 
dition of that dependency of the crown of Spain with infinite care and 
labour, neglecting no source of information. Here are the results 
nearly in his own words : — " Mexico cannot be arranged under the 
head of tropical countries : the mean temperature of the great plains, 
of those situated at least within the tropics, elevated about 984 feet 
above the level of the sea, does not exceed 77° of Fahr., that is to say, 
14° or 15° greater than the mean heat of Naples. From the con- 
figuration of the country you may, with a thermometer in your hand, 
select, within the distance of a few leagues, any temperature you 
choose, from that of frozen Lapland to the arid heat of Algiers. On 
the declivity of the Cordilleras there reigns perpetually a soft spring 
temperature, which never varies more than 4° or 5° cent, (seven or 
nine of Fahr.) In the capital of Mexico the centigrade thermometer 
has been known to fall below the freezing point. If Europeans can- 
not live and thrive in such countries, where can they live? The 
whole table-land of Mexico has a medium temperature about that of 
Rome. Moreover, the country abounds with every production that 
man can possibly want or desire." 

In 1793, according to M. Humboldt, the population amounted to 
4,483,529: he estimated the population in 1803 to be 5,808,000; and 
he inclines to the opinion that the population may double itself in 
about forty years. The vomito prieto is a scourge confined to the 
coasts, and does not carry off annually more than 2,000 or 3,000 in- 
dividuals. As to emigrants, Europe does not send more than 800 to 
Mexico;f and he concludes that the progress of population in Mexico 

* Paris, 8th March, 1808. I quote the translation by Black, the original not 
being near me at the time. 
+ So soon as the emigration from Spain began to decrease, Spain recovered 
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and North America is solely derived from an increase of internal 
prosperity. We shall see presently how singularly erroneous were 
his conclusions. From these, and other data and reflections, the 
celebrated traveller and natural philosopher foretold a brilliant future 
for Mexico ! Ignoring the history of the past and the natural history 
of man, forgetful of all the moral and physical circumstances that 
regulate the future, he could see no obstacle to the transference of 
race from one continent to another. He had become, in truth, 
wholly a political economist — a disciple of Adam Smith and a col- 
league of those geometricians, mathematicians, and statisticians who 
leave nature altogether out of the reckoning. In his time the popula- 
tion of Mexico was composed of — 1. Individuals born in Europe. 2. 
Spanish Creoles, that is, descendants of Europeans, but born in 
Mexico. 3. Mestizos, half-castes between the whites and Indians. 
4. Mulattos, between whites and negros. 5. Zambos, between 
negros and Indians. 6. The copper-coloured Indians. 7. African 
negros. Lastly. A few men of Chinese and Malayan descent had 
found their way into Mexico. 

This was the character of the population by whose means Canning, 
Guizot, and others (profound statesmen !) hoped to redress, and fore- 
told that they would redress, the balance of the Old World by the 
New. My answer, on reading their statements, was immediate, and 
amounted to this. A premier of England may perform wonderful 
things ; he can erect kingdoms and make kings, but he cannot form 
a race. 

About three hundred years ago, Cortez set his foot on the American 
continent, accompanied and followed by the best blood of the Spanish 
race. So long as Spain could stand the drain, Mexico held its 
ground, Spain, in the meantime, becoming wholly exhausted; and 
now, despite of the sad experience of the past, they again attempt 
the same insane game, to be followed by the same results, proving 
the adage, if it required any proof, that individuals may occasionally 
profit by the experience of the past — generations of men, never. But 
yesterday, as it were, Don Pacheco cautioned the Cortes, and through 
it the Spanish nation, to be prudent and moderate in their next attempt 
on Mexico and the continent of America. In Mexico he proved the 
Spanish race was reduced to 8,000, the rest of the nation was one of 
mulattos or hybrids (a worthless rabble) and of men of the pure 

from the exhaustion caused by the drain of her best blood to America. Macaulay 
is of opinion that Ireland has never recovered the loss of Fitzgerald and the 
7,000 men of the best blood of the race, who quitted Ireland with him in 1790. 
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American blood. He thus warned the Spanish nation what they were 
to look to from such elements of population. The elements of the 
present Mexican population, I said, are doomed to destruction. The 
European element will perish so soon as the European supplies are 
withheld. The hybrid of all sorts will also necessarily perish ; and, 
with time, the whole population may revert to the primitive Red 
Indian, the untameable savage, who is now as he was in the time of 
Cortez. This picture has been drawn by Humboldt. And now, in 
about fifty years from the period of Humboldt's dream of the progress 
of the kingdom of New Spain or Mexico, see in what the experiment, 
for such it is, has ended ! I quote no idle traveller, wandering about 
to amuse himself, without either information, powers of observation, 
or authority. I quote the official report of D. Pacheco, sent out by 
the government of Spain, an adept in the laws and manners of the 
country, a Spaniard himself, and fully disposed to say all that he 
could in favour of his quondam countrymen. 

It was stated in the Madrid journals some years ago, that the Senate 
commenced, the day before, the discussion of the paragraph in the 
address relative to Mexico. The principal speaker was M. Pacheco, 
at one time ambassador to that country. He detailed, at considerable 
length, the wrongs which Spanish subjects have suffered at the hands 
of the Mexican government, and declared, in his opinion, the inter- 
vention of Spain was not only justifiable, but imperatively called for. 
The Madrid Gazette furnishes the following digest of this, on many 
accounts, important speech : — 

" For the person sent to Mexico (that person was myself), it was 
needful that the Spanish Government should decide on purs\iing in 
Mexico an active policy. Here is the resume of that policy. 1. To 
place ourselves at the head of the Spanish race in America, while 
making them comprehend that we have bona fide accepted their inde- 
pendence ; but that, in the natural course of the world, Spain is, and 
must be, at the head of all the individuals of that race. 2. There is 
in America a nation that is not of Spanish origin, the population of 
North America, which circumstances render a rival to ours. That 
race pretends that the Latin race must be subordinated to it in America 
— an absurd pretension of the Anglo-Saxon race, and in my opinion 
utterly without foundation. 3. Protection to Spanish interests. In 
Mexico there are 8,000 Spaniards, who represent 150 millions of 
piastres. Such were the fundamental principles of the instructions 
that were given to me. (M. Pacheco read his instructions.) On 
leaving for America I believed, in common with almost everybody in 
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Europe, in the triumph of Miramon. When I arrived, things were 
changed. Seven Spaniards had been assassinated, and the assassin- 
ation was committed, not by private individuals, but by the leaders of 
the constitutional forces of the army of Tauerez. One of these leaders 
was Carvajal, who, after these sanguinary deeds, was promoted to be 
a general. I then found there was in Mexico a Spanish party and 
an anti-Spanish party. I say a Spanish party, not because they would 
be disposed to sell us their country, but because they have analogy — 
affinity with us, because they retain the traditions of their origin. I 
say anti- Spanish, when speaking of the other party, because they 
began the war of Mexican independence by assassinating our com- 
patriots, and because they cease not to repudiate their origin. The 
Spanish party is that which has risen against the constitution of 1857. 
It reckons within its ranks all the illustrious of the country. We 
find in that party Alamar; Cobo is one of them; there are also Bonilla, 
Lara, Ramirez, Father Miranda, and Helguero. The other party is 
the one that hates us, that is selling its country to the Anglo- 
Americans, and that erases the word Mexican from its constitution. 
The party that in Europe is termed re-actionary and clerical, is 
tolerant and liberal ; it tolerates even liberty of worship. The 
Federal party, on the contrary, is a party of barbarism, a dis- 
organising party — a party that aspires not to produce the annexation 
of the country to the United States, but rather to introduce anarchy 
into Mexico, by means of divisions, and by establishing twenty re- 
publics, in place of one. I add, that the majority of the Spanish party 
consists of whites, of men like ourselves, whilst almost the whole of the 
Anti-Spanish party is of mixed blood. The Indian race, who form 
the majority of the country, are most submissive, and most easy to 
govern. Compelled to halt sometimes among that population, on my 
way to Mexico, those people asked me for news of the Queen, our 
Sovereign. I replied, the Queen is my Sovereign, not yours ; for 
you are Mexicans. But they answered, We have always heard our 
fathers say " the King, our Sovereign ;" and that is why we also say 
the ' Queen, our Sovereign.' " 

M. Pacheco afterwards stated the remarkable fact, that in the 
space of forty years, Mexico has had not fewer than fifty-five different 
governments. In conclusion, in 1793 there were, according to Hum- 
boldt, 272,000 whites in the West Indies, and in all New Spain 
1,200,000; now there are 8,000! In Jamaica, in 1787, of every 
hundred inhabitants there were ten whites, four people of colour, and 
eighty-six slaves ; now, in the whole island, there are 13,000 whites, 
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90,000 browns, and 501,000 negroes. Verily Jamaica, Hayti, and 
Mexico make wonderful progress — downwards into that dark abyss 
where all civilization ends. Yet all races have a civilization of their 
own, such as it is. 

The same remarks are strictly applicable to Brazil, and the Lusita- 
nian possessions in Africa ; the mother country has been drained of 
her best blood, and the result is worthless. We have it from the 
latest travellers, that the ignorance of the so-called Brazilian is some- 
thing astounding. The same fate, as I long ago foretold, awaits the 
Anglo-Saxon of the Northern States, so soon as the tide of European 
blood ceases to flow into their territory : and so it will be with the 
Tasmanian and Australian of European descent. The time was when 
the Mongol held Central Europe : where is he now ? Northern Italy 
was Celtic, and Milan a Gaulish city : what has become of the Gauls 
of the Gallic Cisalpine ? Is there any Frankish, that is German, blood 
in old France ; or any Vandalic blood in Northern Africa ; or any 
Gothic blood in Italy ? Yet I am free to add that there may be many 
exceptions to these laws, and that there may exist a race of men 
equal to any climate. These laws, for example, do not seem to apply 
to many other animals, nor to some plants. Wheat, first introduced 
into the American continent by Europeans, grows freely and without 
any cultivation in the fields of Mexico ; and oxen and horses thrive 
all over the American continent. There may be some race or races 
of man to whom these laws do not apply. 

Lastly, persistence of race has ever been held as a proof of distinct 
species. Now, as I long ago pointed out, the monumental and pic- 
torial remains of Egypt shew us distinct races of men at the remote 
times when these monuments, etc., were erected. When I first 
wrote, or rather lectured, on the races of man, Lepsius and Horner 
had not written. The date of these monuments was unknown to me. 
Perhaps many may say that the date is still a mystery ; in the mean- 
time, it is generally admitted that they have an antiquity of many 
thousand years, and, if this were well ascertained, it carries back the 
origin of race to a point in history far beyond all historical evidence. 
So far as I have been able to discover in history, the races of Man 
have been always distinct ; the antagonism — I had almost said the 
hatred — of race to race has never ceased. To those who talk loudly 
about colonization and emigration ; the peopling the earth with Anglo- 
Saxons; the transformation of the Red Indian into a Spaniard or a 
Saxon, a good Christian and a civilized man; to the all-powerful 
influence of education, etc.; I take leave to point out the result 
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of the Spanish Commission, sent expressly a few months ago 
to Mexico, to judge of the existing state of things. Don Pacheco 
might have summed up the failure of the gigantic experiment in a 
few words : 1, reduction of the Spanish race to 8,000 ; half a million 
of half-castes — atrocious, blood-thirsty ruffiians, without principle, 
living by rapine on the peaceable inhabitants, and ready and willing 
to sell their country (have such men any country ?) to the highest 
bidder; the remaining millions are composed of pure Indians, as 
nearly as may be in the original state in which Cortez found 
them. 

Thus ends the last grand experiment for human hybridism on the 
acclimatization of the European race on the continent of America, a land 
to which they do not naturally belong. A full-blood Indian is Presi- 
dent of Mexico. All this I foretold many years ago. Another expe- 
riment is now in progress in the North : this time it is the burly 
Anglo-Saxon race, in their own estimation the biggest, strongest, best 
race in the world ; the only Christian race ; the unsurpassable race ; 
the race destined to repeople the world after the extinction of all the 
others. They will also in time become extinct on the American con- 
tinent; and so will the Celt of Canada.* From the character of the 
Celtic race in Canada I drew the principal features of their colonies 
all over the world. Thus it will ever be. Nor climate, nor govern- 
ment, nor external circumstances, ever alter race.f They may, and 
they do affect them, and in time destroy them ; but they never give 
rise to a new race. In half a century, the dreams of Humboldt, of 
Canning, of Guizot, and other profound statesmen, have come to a 
close ; and nature once more, as I long ago predicted, asserts her rights. 
The Red Indian is not yet extinct, neither is he civilized. Three hun- 
dred years of attempted civilization, education, christianizing, baptiz- 
ing, have scarcely altered him in the least. So it will happen in New 
Zealand : the dream of Macaulay, like that of Humboldt and Canning, 
will never be realized.J Humboldt throws out a conjecture — a very 

* See their character drawn by me in the Races of Man. 

t 1 entreat M. Quatrefages' attention to the results of the Spanish experiment 
on the American soil ; they completely subvert his theory of the unity of races. 
Nor has he substantially refuted what I said of the Celtic race in Canada. He 
says they have increased to about a million, which argues that they do not decay. 
Be it so. Has the character of the race altered? I find it asserted by a late 
political author that the population of Lower Canada is half American (States 
people), and that there is a continual immigration of such persons into the pro- 
vince. Under these circumstances, statistics are of no value. Without any fear 
of contradiction, I still maintain that the Celt of Canada is still a man of the 
Louis Quatorze age. That is all I assert. 

{ This dream was a mere transcript of a passage in Gibbon. 
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probable one — that the present race or races of American Indians may 
be the descendants of a mixture of Asiatic tribes, and the aborigines 
of this vast continent ; and it is not unlikely also that the figures with 
enormous aquiline noses observed in the hieroglyphical Mexican 
paintings preserved at Vienna, Veletri, and Rome, are historical frag- 
ments indicating the physiognomy of some races extinct long before 
Cortez and Pizarro appeared. To this is due, perhaps, the rapid de- 
cline of the Carib and Red Indian. (Vol. i, p. 155.) 

As with America, so with Australia : the democratic sceptical 
Anglo-Saxon will here establish his favourite constitution; he will 
become of course a native Australian, a know-nothing, a true-born 
Australian, a democrat; he will set up an effete Anglican church, 
and worship it as children do dolls.* The imposture suits all his 
views. And now the race already alters in Australia, and in three 
hundred years they may be extinct. 

Conclusion. The various species of Men constitute one great natural 
family. Each species or race has a certain degree of antagonism to 
the others, some more, some less. They never mingle; and, should 
accident cause a commingling, they ultimately separate into their 
primitive elements. The original history of mankind is as yet un- 
known. The historian takes no notice, and the scientific man cannot 
accept of the existing theological systems which attempt to explain 
his origin. Certain of these systems, unfortunately for them, include 
in their history of man a cosmogony of the earth and a chronology of 
man at variance with science and with history. Cuvier refuted the 
cosmogony, and the paintings and architectural monuments of Egypt 
refute the chronology. 

Throughout this inquiry, frequent allusion has been made to the 
causes of the extinction and gradual decay of various races of men. 
The decline or fall of nations it is not so difficult to comprehend ; 
nations are political institutions, which make progress or sink into 
decrepitude according to the nature of their respective governments ; 
their decline must ever be in the direct ratio of the rigor of the des- 
potism which afflicts them. There is no mystery here ; but it is other- 
wise with races. Much has been said lately of the dying out of savage 
races in presence of a more highly civilized man ; but, after all, there 
is no mystery in such a case. Deny to any race a free social condi- 
tion, civil or religious liberty, and the race is sure to perish. But this 
is not all. The extinction of various forms of life on the globe, and 

* Emerson. Professor Smith of Oxford has given the same opinion. 
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the appearance of others new to the earth, are phenomena in the pro- 
duction of which man plays no conspicuous part. It is a phenomenon 
in the hands of nature, and may perhaps be partly explained by a 
reference to some events which have occurred during the historic 
period. The Lusitanians took possession of the Canary Islands about 
four hundred years ago. There lived upon these islands a distinct 
race of men; this race is said to be now extinct, but they were not 
destroyed by the aggressive race. Were the Guanches a fragment or 
vestige of a race, whose centre of creation, the land of whose birth 
had ceased to be ? Did they form a part of the fauna of the land, a 
portion of which now lies beneath the Atlantic ocean, whilst its eastern 
part is represented by the Sahara ? For this seems to be the history 
of the extinction of races of men and animals ; they perish with 
the land of their origin, or, as Buffon happily expressed it, their centre 
of creation. Thus have perished many races of animals and of man. 
The flat-headed race mentioned by Hippocrates as inhabiting the 
borders of the Euxine, were in all probability the mere remains 
of a race over whose centre of creation or aboriginal land the 
Caspian and Euxine now roll their stormy waves. The singular 
crania discovered some years ago in Central Germany, are probably 
the remains of some individuals of the race, who had escaped the 
catastrophe by wandering into Europe. The extraordinary shaped 
crania occasionally found on the shores of the desert rocky isles of 
the Pacific, belonged in all probability to the race whose centre of 
creation now lies buried under that vast ocean. 
I shall return to this subject. 

On the Unity of the Human Race; vieioed as a Physiological and 
Anatomical Question. 
Part 1. It must be well known to all who have carefully studied 
the works of the most illustrious of all anatomists, the late George 
Cuvier, that he admitted the fact, though no doubt with some reluct- 
ance, that occasionally in the anatomical structures of different species 
of animals greater differences could not be pointed out, although the 
species were notoriously and confessedly distinct. Coming within 
the category, he pointed out the genus equus, or horse; having 
failed to discover anatomical differences in the skeletons of the 
various species composing the genus, he was forced to admit that in 
this instance, at least, anatomy, the grand instrument of all his dis- 
coveries, was an unsafe guide, and could not be trusted ; was in fact 
no guide at all. By carefully noting the external characters the 
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merest savage can and does arrive at that knowledge which the 
profoundest anatomist in the world could not acquire by the minutest 
inquiry into the internal structure. Since the time of Cuvier many 
other facts have been shown, all tending to the same conclusion. 
The result was this : the bones of an animal, strongly resembling the 
existing horse, being found in an ancient fossiliferous stratum of the 
earth, how was the zoologist to arrive at a true inference in respect 
of these bones? The exterior, the all-important character in zoo- 
classic was gone, and lost for ever ; the skeleton, partial or complete, 
remains , is it identical, and of the same species as the now existing 
horse ? I lean to the opinion that under such circumstances it was 
specifically distinct, and belonged to an extinct epoch of living forms ; 
and if so, the coincidence of human bones being found with these 
implies an inconceivable antiquity of man. On the other hand, all 
doubt is removed, when by the side of the remains of these doubtful 
species other vestiges are found, of animals of unquestionable extinct 
epochs. The specimen, then, in question, was either of the same 
species as the existing horse, and if so, the present living world inter- 
calated with the past, or if different and distinct, it implied that no 
dependence could be placed on the anatomical test in palaeontology, 
in so far at least as regarded closely resembling species. For want 
of correct ideas or of language, or both, we speak of fossil tigers, 
bears, lions, panthers, as if there ever were such animals, properly so 
called. They were carnivorous animals ; that is all that we know for 
certain ; but as to their resembling the present races of these animals, 
there are no grounds for such a belief. Thus the whole theory of the 
restoration of the extinct animal world has always appeared to me to 
be a delusion, ending in the production of such monsters as we see 
imitated at the so called Crystal Palace — monsters, such as never 
were, and probably never will be found on the earth. Cuvier was 
very cautious in his outlines of the restoration of the extinct, con- 
scious that by the loss of the external characters all hopes of a correct 
restoration were frustrated. 

As regards man, the question assumes a more important, I had 
almost said a more serious, aspect. To the various races of men now 
met with on the earth, the illustrious Blumenbach gave the name of 
varieties, probably he thought that they are not distinct species, but 
merely accidental varieties of one species ; and this is the view most 
generally adopted. As there is nothing accidental strictly in this 
world, these varieties must have a producing cause, and that cause 
must be physical. Nothing metaphysical can exist, and it is an out- 
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rage on common sense to give the nonentity a corporeal existence. 
The varieties of the race or races of men differ more from each other 
than the horse from the ass ; the ass from the zebra, the zebra from 
the quagga, both internally and externally; yet it has never been 
maintained that these distinct species of the genus horse all sprung 
from a common parent. If the theory is to be applied to man, it 
ought to be shown, first, why it does not apply to the horse ; and, 
secondly, how it happens that man, who boasts of the means which 
his intelligence devises to enable him to resist all climates, should yet 
be the animal who seems most of all under the influence of the 
external media in which he lives. Thirdly. How is it that in tracing 
backwards in line the pictorial history of man we find that at no 
period of his history were the races different from what they are now, 
physically at least ? As " tout le morale est dans la physique" I feel 
assured that morally, as well as physically, man is much the same 
now as he has ever been. In what follows I shall not fail to consider 
carefully this part of the question. 

2. Hippocrates, the father of medicine, held the opinion that the 
races of men are merely varieties of one species, and that these 
varieties result from the varying circumstances in which man may be 
placed. He supported his ingenious and plausible theory by all the 
knowledge he possessed of the inhabitants of the earth known to 
him; for be it observed that this amounted to very little. In his 
celebrated work, De Aere, Aquis, et Locis, he propounded the whole 
theory of external influences over man, a theory which is much in 
vogue to this day. It relieves the hesitating and the impatient of many 
difficulties ; has a quasi-philosophic look ; has plausibility on its side, 
and man's superficial observations to support it. But, like Egyptian 
history, in solving one enigma it unfortunately raises many new ones ; 
and the pleasure derived from perusing the work of Hippocrates and 
the modern expositors of his views, is a good deal marred by reflecting 
that the whole theory is antagonistic to historical truth, to physiolo- 
gical observation, to the experience of the present and the past. 

The views expounded by Hippocrates seem to have been the same 
as those of his predecessors. Thus Herodotus asserts that the 
Persian skulls in his day were soft, and the Egyptian hard ; and 
he assigns a reason for a phenomenon which had no existence. 

Men differ more in their intelligence than in their physique ; to 
prove this we have only to look at France, Spain, Poland, Russia, 
and Turkey. Observe the intense Catholicity of the Celtic, Lusita- 
nian, and Italian races ; the stubborn Protestantism of the Scandinavian 
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and German ; the different basis on which they place their belief — 
the one on faith, the other on reason. Lastly, look at their literature, 
that ultimate test of all civilization, and of the view they take of art, 
and you will speedily perceive that it is in the nature of the race, 
and not in any surface varnish a nation may have accidentally 
acquired, that the different views men take of the external world 
are to be traced and defined. These intellectual qualities are equally 
fixed, permanent, and unalterable, and are much more important 
than the physical characters of the race. 

Part ii. That some races that once existed have now perished, 
or nearly so, is by no means improbable. The prime cause of their 
extinction may have been the destruction of the land of their origin, 
the centre or focus of their original formation. This theory, I applied 
to the Phenician race, and to the Basques, which still exist ; to the 
Caribs, and to the progenitors of the Aztecs, whose focus of origin is 
probably now at the bottom of the Pacific. Their escape to another 
continent would not necessarily save the race from final extinction. 
If the cradle, for example, of the Scandinavian race were to disappear 
beneath the ocean, their colonies might be found unequal to the sup- 
port of the race through many centuries in the land of their adoption, 
and thus the whole race might in time disappear. 

The scientific man endeavours to ascertain the antiquity of man — 
1. By historic documents and monumental or other remains of human 
industry ; 2nd. The more indirect manner by efforts to identify his 
remains with those of animals which have all perished and are there- 
fore presumed to belong to a previous geological period. 

Since we cannot discover the producing cause of race, let us trace 
man backwards in time in order to ascertain — 1. If men have always 
been of the races we now see ; 2. If any ancient races have become 
extinct, or any new ones appeared ; 3. Endeavour to ascertain the 
antiquity of man on the earth. 

1. By the discovery of the fossil remains, the immortal Cuvier gave 
human kind a new reading of living nature : he explained to the world 
the signification of these remains.* The result of these greatest of all 
discoveries ever made by man were— 1. A refutation of the Hebrew 
cosmogony ; 2. A demonstration of the antiquity of life on the globe, 
and proofs irrefutable that living animals had changed their forms at 
certain periods of the world's career. To these periods he gave the 
name of geological epochs, when new forms of life appeared on the 
globe, and the older forms became extinct. The present order of 
* Mr. Hunter anil the Royal Society. 
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things he thought was comparatively recent ; in this epoch, he of 
course included man. But by pointing out distinctly that man had 
not been found in any fossiliferous stratum of the globe, his appear- 
ance on earth might be quite recent. He avoided all other questions 
respecting man, his races, his qualities, physical and moral. The 
fact of man not being found in a fossiliferous state was dexterously 
seized on by the able Freycinous and the theological world generally, 
and Cuvier and orthodoxy were easily reconciled. Although his dis- 
coveries refuted the Hebrew cosmogony, it did not affect the chrono- 
logy. The six days were declared to be vast periods in time ; what 
the theologian made of the seventh day, whether a day or a period, 
I neither know nor care to know. Thus he drew a distinct line be- 
tween the living and the extinct, the present and the past ; his theory 
of species was disputed by De Blainville ; it was denied on philoso- 
phic grounds by Goethe and the German school, followed by 
Geoffroy (St. Hilaire) and others ; the English, as usual, came last.* 
But long before Cuvier's death, geologists had shewn that the dis- 
tinction he had drawn between the present organic world, including 
man, and the past, in which it was supposed that man was not present, 
or to use a theological term, had not been created, was untenable. 

More than thirty years ago, M. Knot, in his Suites de Buffon,\ 
wrote as follows, and as his works are well known, as they comprise 
the labours of many distinguished geologists, I feel surprised at some 
English naturalists affecting unacquaintance with them, and relating 
M. Knot's remarks as if they were new and of English growth. 

" Spallanzani, a distinguished observer of the last century, an- 
nounced the presence of human bones in strata of vast antiquity. 
The fact was denied by Cuvier, but has since been distinctly proved. 
Donati, on the coast of Dalmatia, has done the same. The appear- 
ances were re-examined by Germar, who, besides human bones, found 
portions of pottery." Baron Schonlein, M. Schouter, and Count Stern- 
berg, near Kostritz, made similar observations. Count Razomousky 
was equally successful near Baden. In the Grand Duchy of Austria, 
Count Briuna, near Kremz, discovered crania of extraordinary shape, 
supposed at first to come from the ancient burial places of the Avars, 
but proved afterwards to have no relation to that people. M. Boue, 
behind Lahr in the Grand Duchy of Baden, in 1823, made similar 
discoveries as to the juxtaposition of human bones with the remains 

* The author of the Vestiges of Creation ; Messrs. Darwin, Huxley, etc. 
+ It was a mistaken idea that any one could continue Buffon ; no one could 
write like Buffon. 
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of the fossil extinct animals ; he showed them to M. Cuvier, who ob- 
jected to the authenticity of the facts. M. Bone gave way at the time, 
in presence of the first anatomist and palaeontologist in the world, but 
he revisited the spot in 1829, and verified all the facts. The bones 
were found in a locality from thirty to fifty feet above the waters of 
the Schutten. 

To these facts have been added other discoveries lately made on the 
soil of France, and respecting which the Academy of Sciences remained 
dumb. We allude to the human bones found in the caverns of Beze, 
of Pondres, of Souvignerques, of Darfort, and Nabigra, to which 
must be added numerous discoveries of the same kind made by M. 
Schmerling in various caverns of the province of Liege. 

It is to be remarked that the human bones of various localities cited 
above belong generally to races differing completely from those which 
live at present in Europe. Thus, the heads found in the sands of 
Baden near Vienna, resemble in form the African Negro races ; those 
of the borders of the Rhone and of the Danube, offer strong resem- 
blance to the heads of Caraibs, and to those of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of Chili and Peru, and were supposed to have belonged to 
Aztecs imported into Europe by Cortez. To all these facts, which 
in our opinion merit attention, and encourage the inquiries of geolo- 
gists, may be added others which no longer permit us to doubt 
that man was the cotemporary of the last cataclysms, which have 
ravaged the surface of the globe, and which have accumulated on a 
number of points animals which still exist, with others which no 
longer live in the same countries, or which even belong to lost 
species. [Geologie, Knot, p. 430, vol. i, Paris, 1837.) 

M. Knot adds : It is, then, only by the aid of doubts more or less 
specious, more or less ingenious, that one can attribute these human 
bones to deposits posterior to the historic times. Thus was the 
gauntlet thrown down to the theologists so early as 1837, and the 
parade of repeating* it without any new facts in 1862, was unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. The peat bogs of Denmark have been referred 
to as affording proofs of the unfathomable antiquity of man, but the 
crania discovered at Engis and Neanderthal were not found in these 
peat bogs, which underlie the ancient extinct forests. 

The oldest forest now overthrown was of pine trees ; next came 
oaks, birch, beech, which now cover Denmark. In the beech forests 
only we found the traces of the men of iron ; amongst the oaks, only 
he men of bronze ; amongst the pines, only the men who worked in 
stone (flint-headed arrows, hatchets, etc.) ; beneath the peat we 
* Lecture at the Roynl Institution in 1802. 
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find no remains of man whatever. In a word, leaving romance and 
the three forests out of view, human bones have been found in caves 
in Germany, associated with the bones of mammalians now extinct ; 
and of others that could only have existed under totally different 
climatic conditions; associated with the bones of the elephas pri- 
migenius, the cave bear, the urus, the mammoth, the hysena, and 
the hairy rhinoceros, we find those wonderful flint axes, etc. All 
these facts were submitted to M. Cuvier in 1 829, who denied their 
authenticity, and who would do so now were he alive. 

Of the two skulls thus suddenly raised to importance,* one was 
found by M. Schmerling at Leipzig, in the cave of Engis, in 1833. 
Can this be the same Schmerling quoted by M. Knot? if so, the dis- 
covery is exactly thirty years old. The other skull, known as the 
Neanderthal skull, was found in a cave in the valley of that name, 
overlooking the Dussel, a tributary of the Rhine. In whose posses- 
sion is the skull now ? 

Conclusion. The conclusion I arrive at is, that mankind forms one 
great family composed of various species. How these species origin- 
ated we know not, and may never know. Man does not stand alone ; 
but forms a portion of a serial of which many would have been lost, 
but which may be recovered by palasontological research. Some years 
ago (1821) I was conversing with M. Cuvier in his private library 
attached to the Museum, when an assistant of the Museum brought 
him a specimen of a fossil but just received. He gazed at it for a 
few moments with profound attention, and seemed lost in thought. 
On remarking to him that I was not aware that the fossil remains 
of animals placed so high in the scale by naturalists, had ever 
been found, before the specimen in his hand in a fossiliferous stratum 
of the earth, he observed to me that the specimen before us was the 
first, but would not be the last ; still higher loere sure to come. And 
so they have come ; the quadrumana, as they are incorrectly named, 
have been since found in abundance in strata of great antiquity, to be 
followed, no doubt, by man himself. 

And now, if we put faith in the researches of Bone, Knot, Donati, 
and others, fossil man has been found, or at least human remains in 
localities implying that the men to whom these remains belonged 

* The idea promulgated lately, that in human civilization there were a stone, 
bronze, and iron epoch or periods (Lancet, Feb. 16, 180'^), has no real founda- 
tion in facts. The three forests (the author seems fond of the number three ; 
numbers strike the imagination of a popular class) — the three forests were found 
in Denmark buried under the soil, offer no new facts as to the antiquity of man 
on the globe. 
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were coeval with those animals we call fossil and which are at all 
events, now extinct. They belonged then to a prior geological epoch 
— an epoch past and gone. The centres of creation which gave them 
birth no longer exist, and other seas, continents, and islands, usurp 
their place. Most of their animal and vegetable products have 
perished with them ; the cataclysm might be sudden or slow, but pro- 
gressive, and sure to end in one way, namely, the extinction of the 
forms of life appertaining to that centre of creation. When slow, it 
might, and no doubt did happen, that some portions of the fauna and 
flora did escape immediate destruction by finding a refuge on islands 
and other lands beyond the range of the catastrophe ; but as the ex- 
ternal circumstances, summed up by Hippocrates under the terms of 
"earth, air, and waters," were different and hostile to that form of 
life, so the remains of these forms of life gradually and slowly but 
surely perish. When the Spaniards first discovered the Canary isles, 
they found them in possession of a race of men quite distinct from all 
others. They had a civilization of their own, and certain usages slightly 
approaching the ancient Egyptians'. Whence came these people, and 
how was it that they remained isolated, as it were, from the rest of man- 
kind? The theory to explain the phenomena I long ago proposed and 
now repeat, was this: — The centre of creation to which the Guanches 
belonged, and of which they formed a part, no longer exists ; it formed 
a zone or belt across the African continent, extending westward into 
the Atlantic and eastward across Egypt and the Red Sea into the 
Indian Ocean ; the seas now cover a large portion of that zone, and 
the desert of Zahara represents another part which, after having been 
submerged, has again risen from beneath the waves. The Guanches, 
then, were a race affiliated to that whose architectural remains still as- 
tonish the world — the Copt. The same theory seems to me applicable 
to the Aztecs and the supposed aborigines of the American continent. 
They were not the aborigines, but races belonging to other centres of 
creation, and would have perished in time had no European ever set 
foot on the continent. It applies also to the Maori of New Zealand, 
to the Tasmanian and Australian, to the natives of the Andaman 
isles, to the Basques, the Phoenicians, and no doubt to many others. 
Neither climate, nor accidental deviation from the normal structure, 
nor hybridity, seems equal to the production of various races, unless we 
assume an antiquity to man including one or more geological epochs. 
Now this, by far the most probable, view remains yet to be proved. 
My firm belief is and always has been, that the proofs will some day 
be found. What we call the history of man is a mere delusion — a mere 
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speck when compared with the pre-historic period. That man has 
lived through many great changes on the surface of the earth is not 
a theory of the present day ; the opinion seems to have heen held 
by philosophic observers of an early age. Thus, Mohamed — born 
Mohamed Kaswini, of a race, as his name implies, by no means re- 
markable for a tendency to scientific pursuits, thus expresses himself. 
Mohamed seems to have lived in the seventh age of the Hegira, i. e., 
towards the close of the thirteenth of our era. He wrote a book on 
the wonders of nature, and in it he thus expresses himself. 

" In passing one day by a very ancient and extremely populous 
city, I asked of one of the inhabitants ' who founded their city?' He 
replied to me, ' I know not, and our ancestors knew no more than 
we do on this point.' Five hundred years afterwards, passing by the 
same place, I could not perceive a trace of the city. Inquiring of 
one of the peasants about the place, ' when it was that the city was 
destroyed;' he answered me, ' what an odd question you put to me, 
this country has never been otherwise than as you see it now.' I 
returned there after another five hundred years, and I found in the 
place of the country I had seen — a sea. I now asked of the fisher- 
men, ' how long it was since their country became a sea,' and he 
replied, 'that a person like me ought to know that it had always been 
a sea.' I returned again after five hundred years; the sea had disap- 
peared and it was now dry land ; no one knew what had become of 
the sea, or if such a thing had ever existed. Finally, I returned once 
more after another five hundred years, and I again found a flourishing 
city. The people told me that the origin of their city was lost in the 
night of time." 

These are some of the revolutions to which the living world has been 
in all times exposed ; it is almost needless to say, that they depend 
on physical and material causes, and are the natural effects of in- 
fluences set in motion by the inherent qualities of matter. 
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The discovery of true descriptive anatomy, and its application to all 
classes of the zoological kingdom, led the illustrious Cuvier to the 
discovery of the fossil world. Many distinguished observers had 



